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LETTER TO A PRESBYTER OF ILLINOIS 
ON THE 
RECONCILIATION OF SCHISMATICS, 
AND ON 
The Validity of Ordinations by a Deposed Bishop, 


BY JOHN FULTON, D.D. 


My DEAR DOCTOR— 

You do me a great deal more honour in your esteemed favor of the 6th than 
it would become me to accept, even if I were very much better versed in Canon Law 
than I shall ever be. In my Manual of the Ancient Canons, I was quite sincere in saying 
(Pref. p. xii) that I did not affect to be a master but a mere assistant of the higher and 
more fruitful studies of more learned and more gifted men; and since I so expressed 
myself I have learned nothing to disturb the certainty that I was right, and always shall 
be right, in that expression. 

In this spirit, then, I answer your too appreciative letter of inquiry; but not at 
all “confidentially.” My ignorance of Canon Law is a defect which I regret every day, 
and chiefly in these last days; but it is a fault for which the Church is at least as 
responsible as I am, and of which I am not bound to be specially ashamed. I rejoice 
that you have in hand the grave question of the validity of schismatic ordinations, and 
I doubt not you will do it Justice. The subject is far larger and of infinitely wider reach 
than some of; bur Divines and Canonists have yet begun to dream. Certainly it is one 
on which I am not prepared to speak with confidence. I doubt if any—even the wisest 
of our household—is prepared to render judgment on that question in any practical 
case. 

Yet I cannot refuse to give you such assistance in your studies as you may 
derive from my impressions frankly expressed. They may serve at least to indicate the 
special difficulties which may possibly, or probably, occur to many men besides myself. 
Pardon me, then, if I say at once most frankly, that I do not go with you at all in your 
proposition. I do not believe, with [1/2] the lights thus far before me, “that Holy 
Scripture, Church History, Canons, Analogy, all concur in an overwhelming testimony 
that the acts of a deposed Bishop are all invalid.” 

I. ANALOGY is a very questionable evidence in such a matter. The analogy of 
spiritual facts with natural is always beautiful and instructive. Our Lord spake never in 
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his teaching without a parable; but the analogy of the teacher would fail to win 
conviction from a Judge. It might do in showing a Jury that some particular law is 
reasonable. It is worthless as an evidence of the existence of a law. 

II. So, I must hesitate before I can admit the relevancy of any passage of HOLY 
SCRIPTURE; since we find therein no instance of official acts done by a deposed or 
apostate Bishop or Apostle, and no laws or counsels bearing on a case of that kind. 
Moreover, though Episcopacy is the only theory of Church government which is 
perfectly consistent with every word of Holy Scripture; yet since it can only be #ested— 
not originally demonstrated—by Holy Scripture, much more must the testimony of 
Scripture be expected to be meagre, indirect, obscure, touching the acts of one 
deposed from the Episcopate. 

III. The appeal to HISTORY, it seems to me, is somewhat daring; for in spite 
of many strong words written and spoken, and in spite of many violent deeds done, I 
think there is no one thing concerning which the record of the Church’s history is 
more ambiguous than just this thing of the spiritual force of censures ecclesiastical. 
Not only individuals but whole Provinces nay, Dioceses, became heretic, were declared 
heretic, and their Bishops were formally deposed by catholic authority; and yet matters 
were settled at last without any trouble about the effect of ordinations done by Bishops 
under deposition. Indeed, the final settlement appears to me to have generally 
depended rather on the relative situation and the prudence of the parties after the 
contest than on any abstract rules or principles whatever. When the Church could 
settle her difficulties without raising new questions, she seems generally to have taken 
that wise course. I shall illustrate that fact presently when I come to the actual 
provisions of the Canons. In the meantime let me suggest a few historical difficulties 
in the way of your thesis. 

(I). At one time fully half the Church was Arian, and as such was righteously 
excommunicated by the other half. In the course of the Arian and Athanasian 
controversies scores—nay, probably, hundreds—of Bishops were regularly deposed; 
not only now a Eusebius of Nicomedia, and now an Athanasius of Alexandria, as the 
case might be, but with them all the Bishops who adhered to them. Now, if it had been 
the rule that all ordinations by Bishops under sentence of deposition, were 7pso facto 
invalid as well as irregular and unauthorised, the consequent confusion would have 
been inextricable. In point of fact, however, the difficulties arising from ¢his cause seem 
to have been inexplicably few.’ How will you account for this? 


* Contests concerning jurisdiction and the rights of place, position, patronage, emolument, and judgement which belong to 
jurisdiction, were indeed innumerable; and in the interminable and intemperate contests which arose, the justly irritated 
catholics were sometimes quite as violent as their heretic and schismatic enemies. Hence, in the heat of conflict, both 
parties at times assumed positions which, in cooler moments, they regretted and abandoned. Yet I think I may assert it as a 
fact that even in the times of hottest controversy the validity of ordinations, taken apart from the very different matter of 
canonical jurisdiction, seldom comes up: and when ordinations are declared in ancient canons to be void, as in Can. Ant. 
XIIL I believe it will generally be found that the question of jurisdiction is involved rather than that of validity. The 
ordinations of heretics were also disallowed in all cases in which the Baptism of the same parties was invalidated. Men, 
like Paul of Samosata, who could not give a valid Baptism, certainly possessed no power of ordination; so that here as 
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[3] (2.) Take another question. Nestorius and all who adhered to him, as well 
as all who should afterwards adhere to him, were declared by the Council of Ephesus 
to have “no privilege of ecclesiastical communion on the ground of priestly authority 
they were formally deposed by the same council, and by solemn decree were deprived 
of “all priestly power by which they might injure or profit any person.” (Conc. Eph., 
Ep. Encyc., and Can. I, II, IV, and VU.) The decree is absolute and unequivocal. 
Assuredly it was regular, righteous, and of competent authority. The historical fact is 
that it was utterly disregarded by the Eastern Nestorians; and that the orders of their 
successors ate of acknowledged validity to-day. How will you explain this? 

(3). Again, the Armenians who reject the Council of Chalcedon, and, with 
all their widely spread Episcopate, fall under the condemnation of that Council. (Conc. 
Chal., Fid. Def.) Does any one deny their orders? If not, why not? 

(4). The like questions may be asked concerning the Monophysite Jacobites of 
Antioch, heretics and schismatics as they are, with their Bishops over and over again 
deposed. 

(5). The orders of the Monophysite Copts will demand examination. 

(6). And so will those of that strange national Church of Abyssinia. 

Verily, the historical question is a wide one; and while I am not prepared to 
say that history does not sometimes seem to favor your hypothesis, I should be obliged 
to read and reflect a long while before I could expect to find the testimony of Church 
History “overwhelmingly” in its support. 

IV. My own limited range of knowledge—perhaps I ought rather to say my 
ignorance—does not furnish me with any satisfactory evidence that your position can 
be sustained by any ANCIENT CANONS of Undisputed Councils. Here, it seems to me 
that you have everything against you, even what may at first glance seem to favor your 
opinion. For nothing but the most unequivocal testimony will suffice to sustain your 
negative proposition. In view of the undeniable fact that the reordination of any 
person already validly ordained is forbidden alike by the LXVUI Apostolical Canon, 
and by the universal practice of the Church East and West, it will be necessary for you 
to show either that ordinations by a deposed Bishop are somewhere declared invalid; 
or that in some particular instance such ordinations were for that cause held to be void. 

(1) The LXVUI Apostolic Canon is as follows: 

“If any Bishop, Presbyter, or Deacon, shall receive from any one a second 
ordination, let both him and his ordain er be deposed; unless it should be proved that 
he had his [former] ordination from heretics; for it is not possible that they who are 
baptized or ordained by such can be either of the faithful, or of the Clergy.” 

Apart from the general prohibition of reordinations you will observe that in 
this Canon the reason of the permitted exception to the rule is not the [3/4] previous 


before, we find the invalidity of orders asserted not independently, as the consequence of deposition, but as the corrollary 
of a previously invalidated Baptism. 
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deposition, but the heresy of the ordainer. Hence the effect of the Canon is tacitly in 
favor of this proposition: that no ordination even by a deposed Bishop can lawfully be 
repeated unless the ordainer be a heretic! And here we may justly ask what kind of 
heretics are meant, and if we agree (as I do) with Beveridge that the Apostolical Canons 
belong to the latter part of the Second Century, then we know that the word heretic 
was applied to heathens, such as the Manichees and Gnostics who incorporated some 
part of Christianity with their heathenism, as well as to bodies of erring Christians. As 
Dean Stanley very truly observes, Mahomet had appeared in that age professing, as he 
did, to acknowledge the God of Abraham as LORD, and Jesus as the greatest of the 
Prophets, it would have been as a /erefic that the Fathers of that age would have 
described him. If he had established any form of Baptism, even in the Name of Jesus, 
that Baptism would, of course, have been rejected; and any ordained ministry among 
his followers would have been utterly denied, like the Baptism and ordination of other 
heretics who had even less of Christianity than Mahomet himself.’ 

(2) Such was the course actually pursued by the Council of Nicaea towards the 
Paulianists. Their leader, Paul of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch, was deposed for heresy, 
and the Council of Nicaea declared both his Baptism and his ordinations, absolutely 
void. But why? For a very obvious reason. Paul was not even a Christian. He declared 
out BLESSED LORD to be a mere man, and the HOLY SPIRIT to be nothing but a 
heavenly influence. He denied the doctrine of the TRINITY. His religion, in short, was 
a mere philosophy, and his Baptism was not in the Name of the FATHER, and of the 
SON, and of the HOLY GHOST. To recognize the ordinations of such a man would 
have been as absurd as it would be now to recognize the Masters of the Masonic 
Lodges of a State as Presbyters, and their subordinate officers as Deacons, if some 
erring Bishop were to become a Grand Master of Masons, to declare that Freemasonry 
was his religion, and incontinently to lay hands on the officers of his masonic 
jurisdiction. There are some things that Apostolic Succession cannot do. It cannot 
make a Church without CHRIST! And therefore Paul of Samosata and his Christless 
Church, his Christless Clergy, and his utterly unchristian Baptism, were swept clean 
away by the great Council of Nicaea. Yet there were men, perhaps, among his Clergy 
whom the Church could pity rather than blame, men of blameless life and conversation 
led away, misguided, longing to return. The Church did pity them; nay more, if they 
returned to her, she gave them what the arch-heretic could not give—a true Baptism 
and a valid ordination. Now in the light of these facts—not one jot of which will be 
denied—tread the XTX Canon of Nicaea on this sect of heretics. 


> 


“Tt would be quite foreign to my purpose to enter invoke subject of heretical, schismatical, or merely lay Baptism. But it 
seems right to express my belief that ordinations in the primitive Church were rejected only when Baptisms by the same 
Bishops would have been rejected; and moreover that the heretical Baptisms referred to in the LX VIII Apostolical Canon, 
as in the XLVI and the XLVII, are such and such only as were not “in the Name of the FATHER, and of the SON, and of the 
HOLY GHOST—a conclusion suggested by the XLIX and L Apostolical Canons, and sufficiently supported, in my opinion, 
by other facts and reasons. 
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“Concerning the Paulianists who have returned to the Catholic Church, it has 
been decreed that they must by all means be re-baptized; and if any of [4/5] them who, 
in past times have been numbered among their Clergy should be found blameless and 
without reproach, let them be rebaptized and ordained by the Bishop of the Catholic 
Church; but if the examination should discover them to be unfit, let them be deposed.” 

It is clear that this specific Canon cannot be held to command that all persons 
in general who have been ordained by a deposed Bishop must be re-ordained if they 
return to the Church. In other words it does not teach the necessary invalidity of 
ordinations by a deposed Bishop. Yet it is the strongest oecumenical Canon which can 
be adduced in favor of that opinion. 

(3) The case of Meletius, also decided by the Council of Nicaea, may, perhaps, 
but very doubtfully, be alleged. It was as follows: Meletius, Bishop of Lycopolis, was, 
on some charge not now to be ascertained, accused, tried, condemned and deposed 
by his Metropolitan, Peter of Alexandria. He disregarded the sentence, established a 
schism, ordained Bishops, and endeavoured to make his sect attractive by questionable 
rites, and doubtful doctrines. He accordingly gained ground rapidly and was amply 
strong enough to set his Metropolitan at defiance. But he was put down by the Council 
of Nicaea; “gently,” however, as the Council says. The following is the determination 
of the Council concerning “the insolence of Meletius and those who have been 
ordained by him,” as given in the Synodical Letter of the Council. 

“The Holy Synod, then, being disposed to deal gently with Meletius, (for in 
strict justice he deserved no leniency), decreed that he should remain in his own City, 
but have no authority either to make appointments, or to administer affairs, or to 
ordain; and that he should not appear in any other City or District for this purpose, 
but should enjoy the bare title of his rank; and that those who have been placed by 
him, after they have been confirmed by a more sacred institution (yeteotovi«) shall on 
these conditions be admitted to communion: that they shall both have their rank and 
the right to officiate, but that they shall be altogether the inferiors of all those who are 
enrolled in any Church or Parish, and have been appointed by our most honourable 
colleague Alexander. So that these men are to have no authority to make appointments 
of persons who may be pleasing to them, nor to suggest names, nor to do anything 
whatever, without the consent of the Bishops of the Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
who are serving under our most holy colleague Alexander; while those who, by the 
grace of God and through your prayers, have been found in no schism, but on the 
contrary are without spot in the Catholic and Apostolic Church, are to have authority 
to make appointments and nominations of worthy persons among the Clergy, and in 
short to do all things according to the law arid ordinance of the Church. But, if it 
happen that any of the Clergy who are now in the Church should die, then those who 
have been lately received are to succeed to the office of the deceased; always provided 
that they shall appear to be worthy, and that the people elect them and that the Bishop 
of Alexandria shall concur in the election and ratify it.” 
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In this decree there are three things to be observed: first, the “more sacred 
institution” by which the persons ordained by Meletius were to be confirmed; second, 
their inferior rank; and third, the restriction of their privileges and authority. The 
second and third points are not important in this-discussion. As to the second we need 
only to observe that they were to retain their own order which they already had, and it was only 
reasonable that the faithful Clergy of the Church should have a precedence in rank 
over men, even of their own Order, who had been for twenty years arrayed in 
opposition to the Church’s just authority. As to the third point it will be remembered 
[5/6] that in the primitive Church the consent of the people was necessary to the 
choice of a Bishop; that the Bishops ordained by Meletius were not mere schismatics, 
but ztruders in the Sees of Catholic Bishops; that it was therefore only reasonable that 
on the vacancy of such Sees no premium should be put upon schism by the intrusion 
of the Meletians upon an unwilling people unjustly deprived of their customary rights. 
It will also be remembered that the Meletians were in such numbers that they might, 
on occasion, outvote the old and faithful Catholics, in Provincial Synods, as we know 
that they often actually did, and that therefore it was absolutely necessary that in all 
their actions and decisions they must have the sanction of the Catholic Bishops. 

But the first point is of more importance. Were the Meletian Bishops and other 
Clergy to be reordained? That is the first question. Now I admit that yereotovia, 
cheirotonia, does mean ordination, and etymologically alludes to the stretching forth of the 
ordainer’s hand. But this is not the universal (nor is it the original), meaning of cheirotonia. 

In the New Testament the verbal form of the word is used in Acts xiv, 23, 
where it signifies to anoint and ordain, and in 2 Cor. viti, 19, where it signifies to choose or 
select. A similar difference in the use of the word prevails in the Ancient Canons. To 
the appointment of a Bishop there was originally required (1) his election by the people 
and (2) his ordination by Bishops. The first Apostolical Canon directs that a Bishop 
shall be constituted (Xetgotoveto0w) by two or three Bishops, and the meaning of the 
word in this Canon is disputed even by the Greek commentators. Zonaras refers its 
meaning to the show of hands in an election. With him Aristenus agrees; both of them 
making chezrotonia the equivalent of Pijyos, a vore. Balsamon, on the contrary, maintains 
that it refers to the laying on of hands of the ordainers. 

The Council of Nicaea enacted (Can. IV.) that the election of a Bishop should 
be made by the Metropolitan and Bishops of the Province, and tote tHv yeteotoviay 
motsto0at; which undoubtedly means that then the whole transaction was to be 
completed by ordination. From this time the use of words is more exact. When used 
in connection with the election of a Bishop, yeteotovia retains, as in the XTX Canon 
of Antioch, the same signification as in the IV Canon of Nicaea; xa0iotxo0a (Can. 
Nic. IV.) and xataotaotg (Can. Ant. XIX) being applied in general to the appointment, 
and yeeo0eota to the actual laying on of hands (Can. Nic. XTX; Can. Ant. X). 
Nevertheless, cheirotonia did not lose its customary usage as a generic word; and what 
is more to our purpose is, that in the Council of Laodicea, which was celebrated 


> 
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certainly within a generation of that of Nicaea, it is still used to mean election, not 
ordination. Such is its unquestionable meaning in the V Canon of the Council of 
Laodicea, as Zonaras, Balsamon, and Aristenus all agree, without the least dispute. It 
would be rash, then, to conclude that in a Synodical Letter addressed “to every nation 
under heaven” the Council should, without any explanation, have used this word with 
a technical precision which it could only then have begun to acquire, and which, in 
fact, it did not acquire until long afterwards; and it is therefore perfectly possible that 
the more sacred che‘rotonia prescribed for the persons who had been ordained by 
Meletius may have been that necessary suffrage or election by the [6/7] Catholic 
Metropolitan and Bishop of the Province, which had been wholly wanting at the time 
of their schismatical ordination. 

But even if we admit that there was an actual reordination of these men, it by 
no means follows that the reason of its necessity was the general nullity of the 
ordinations of a deposed Bishop, Among the offences of Meletius was his introduction 
of strange rites in the acts and worship of the Church. It is possible that he may have 
so altered the customary rites of ordination as to render his ordinations doubtful or 
defective, and hence to make reordination absolutely necessary; whereas his own 
ordination would have been sufficient and valid if he had conveyed it in the customary 
and unquestioned mannet. 

For my own part I incline to think that both the rightful suffrage of the 
Catholic Bishops concerning individual cases is meant here by chezrotonia; and also the 
sanction of some sacred service in which these schismatics were solemnly received as 
brethren in the ministry. If the laying on of hands was used, it would still more justify 
the word chezrotonia; but even so, it would not necessarily imply an intention to reordain. 
For the laying on of hands was the commonest of ceremonies in the Primitive Church. 
It was a matter of daily use, alike in blessing the faithful and in reconciling the penitent. 
In the recetving of returning brethren it would, in primitive times, be almost an 
indispensable gesture of joyful benediction; but it would by no means necessarily imply 
ordination.” 

Ihave discussed this question at length, because I have the misfortune to differ 
in my opinion from the learned Bingham who assumes the fact of a re-ordination, but 


* Since the above was in type, I am pleased to find that Hefele, the eminent historian of the Councils, adopts nearly the 
same opinion as I have expressed. He says (Councils, Trans. Clark, p. 411): “That decision ordered that the Meletian 
Clergy should not indeed be ordained anew by a Catholic Bishop, but that they ought nevertheless to receive from him the 
imposition of hands.” 

I find also that Van Espen, (Com. in Can., Pars. II, Diss, in I Syn. Hie., Sec. V.), after stating that Valesius 
pretends that there was a reordination, cites G. Hermantius & Tillemont as maintaining the exact opinion I have 
enunciated, viz: “that in the Greek Church as in the Latin reordinations were unknown; and that the persons ordained by 
Meletius were received and confirmed not by a true ordination but merely with certain ceremonies.” As the weight of this 
opinion is indisputable, and the point in question bears upon the whole subject, I subjoin the Latin original of which the 
foregoing is a literal translation. The (Italics are Van Espen’s). E contra Vir eruditus Godefridus Hermantius. in vita S. 
Anthanasii, multis evincere conatur reordinationes, tam in Ecclesia Latina quam Graeca fuisse ignotas, nec ordinatos a 
Meletio per veram ordinationem sed per quasdam ceremonias confirmatos et receptos esse: quod et confirmat Tillemontius 
nota 12. super Synodo Nicaena. 
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does not argue the case. (Antiquities, Bk. IV., Chap. VII. Sect. 7). I do not presume to 
set my opinion against that of Bingham, of course; but I submit that I have shown it 
to be reasonably doubtful whether the Meletian clergy were in fact reordained; and even 
if they were, I submit that the reason for such a necessity does not appear; so that, in 
either case this specific Decree can by no means be brought forward in proof that the 
official acts of a deposed Bishop are absolutely void. 

(4). I shall return presently to the Council of Nicaea for the discussion of the 
case of the Novatians; but it is in the order of logic to take up first the case of Maximus 
the Cynic, as determined by the fourth Canon of the Council of Constantinople; since 
he, and Meletius, and Paul of Samosata, are the only three individual persons 
concerning whose ordinations we have the decrees [7/8] of undisputed General 
Councils. But our first glance at this Canon shows us that /¢ does not touch the case of a 
deposed Bishop at all. It does not declare that Maximus had been, was, or should be 
deposed, To have so decreed would have been absurd; for as the Canon expressly says, 
it was matter of fact that Maximus himself had never been ordained a Bishop; and 
therefore all that it was necessary for the Council to do was to assert that fact and to 
declare his pretended ordinations to be absolutely void. I need not recount the well 
known story of his surreptitious attempt to have himself ordained, and how its 
execution was prevented by the justly indignant people because the Canon of 
Constantinople settles the only real point in the case, viz: that Maximus was not 
deposed, and that therefore this Canon has no reference to the validity of the acts of 
a deposed Bishop. The Canon is as follows: 

“Concerning Maximus, the Cynic, and the disorder which has existed in 
Constantinople on his account, the Bishops have determined as follows: that Maximus 
is not now, and never was, a Bishop; that those who have been ordained by him ate in 
no rank whatever of the clergy; and all that has been done by him or concerning him 
has been declared to be null and void.” —[Conc. Const. Can. IV. and Synod Ep.] 

(5). To return to the Council of Nicaea. The three cases I have just referred to 
relate to individuals; but that of the Cathari or Novatians was vastly more extensive. 
These were no mete scattered sectaries, nor local malcontents. They were powerful 
communities, whose influence and whose organizations extended everywhere 
throughout the Church. Originating in a shameful and disreputable schism, they 
acquired the Episcopate by means which had no pretence of regularity, and their only 
reason for existing was a fierce and turbulent uncharitableness which had nothing in 
common with the Church’s loving leniency towards her erring children. They were 
pharisaic puritans, who held second marriages to be adulterous and would not tolerate 
the restoration of the lapsed. Yet they did hold the Faith; and, however they obtained 
it, they possessed an Apostolic Ministry. The Church dealt towards them as they had 
not dealt and did not deal towards their lapsed brethren; and it does seem to me, dear 
Brother, that the Church’s Constitutional Law for all such cases, and for all time, is laid down, 
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once for all, in the VIII Canon of the Council of Nicaea, the authority of which will hardly be 
disputed. Read the Canon. 

“Concerning those who call themselves Cathari, if they come over to the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, the Great and Holy Synod decrees that they who are 
ordained shall continue as they ate, in the Clergy.” Wheresoever, then, whether in 
villages or in cities, all of the ordained are found to be Cathari, let them remain among 
the Clergy, and in the same rank in which they are found. But if they come over where 
there is a Presbyter or Bishop of the Catholic Church, it is manifest that the Bishop of 
the Church must hold the Bishop’s dignity; and he who is called Bishop by those who 
are named [8/9] Cathari shall have the rank of Presbyter, unless it shall please the 
Bishop to permit him to partake in the honour of the Episcopal name. If, however, 
this should not be agreeable, then shall the Bishop provide for him a place as 
Chorepiscopus or Presbyter, in order that he may be evidently seen to be of the Clergy 
and that there may not be two Bishops in one city.” 

Such, my Reverend Brother, is THE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW OF CHRIST’S 
CHURCH CATHOLIC TO-DAY as touching—not only the Cathari, who have long ago 
passed away, but as touchine—any sect of unhappy schismatics who, though separated 
from the Body of their brethren, still maintain the Faith, still hold the Ministry, still 
celebrate the Blessed Sacraments of our LORD JESUS CHRIST. This is no feeble 
legislation of a powerless body, conscious of its imbecility. It is the tender and 
forbearing gentleness of conscious power: and it is worthy, in its powerful tenderness, 
of that Great Council of the Holy and Blessed Fathers who were assembled, with the 
Holy Ghost, at Nicaea. And here, as I believe, we have the true course plainly marked 
out for our own Church at the present time, in view of certain recent and deplorable 
events. 

V. I have thus, my Reverend and dear Brother, gone through the sections of 
yout thesis; always regretting that I can in no particular agree with you; and yet feeling 
that in your own inmost heart, you would rather feel compelled to come to my views 
than compel me to adopt your own. Yet on some points I should not, perhaps, have 
dwelt so largely had it not been for this circumstance. 

When I had written most of this letter, I received a visit from an honored 
brother of the Diocese of Virginia, the Reverend R. T. Brown, to whom I read what I 
had written. He expressed great pleasure at it; because he and many others have been 
fearing that at this time High Churchmen, like you and myself, would be likely to be 
putting forth extreme ideas on the subject of Church Censures and other kindred 


* This is the sense of the Canon according to Zonaras, Balsamon, Aristenus, Beveridge, and VanEspen. Hefele has adopted 
a theory that the Cathari were received on exactly the same terms as the Meletians; and since he holds the Meletians to 
have been received with some imposition of hands, which was not ordination, he labours to bring the text of the Canon into 
consistency with his theory, to which indeed he thinks it “more favourable” than to the other. His rendering (in support of 
which he adduces no authority ancient or modern) would be: the Holy Synod decrees that “on receiving an imposition of 
hands, they shall continue among the Clergy.” This version, I confess, appears to me to be quite forced, and, on other 
grounds, untenable. 
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matters; and it has been very justly feared that the apprehended expression of such 
views might cause much pain to many a loyal-hearted brother, who would hesitate at 
this time to join issue with us, lest he might be misinterpreted as sympathising with, or 
even justifying, a schismatic movement, which has been a pain and a grief to every 
genuine evangelical of the school of Simeon, Martyn, Venn, White, Hopkins, Meade, 
or Johns. Mr. Brown thinks that the communication of these views at this time by a 
known High Churchman, will be advisable and serviceable to many evangelical men, 
as serving to show that however differently we may be tending in the results of our 
individual studies, there is no foregone party conclusion among the men of the High 
Church school, and not—as I verily believe before God—one shadow of a purpose 
to make party capital out of what has been a shame and a distress to us no less than 
them. There has never been a time, these twenty years at least, when the Low Church 
patty was so safe as now from any thing like partizan aggression. For 

“A common sorrow knits in closer love.” 

Only let doth parties to this common sorrow speak the love we all feel, and the early 
future will bring light out of the darkness. 

VI. Since; then, in the providence of God, without any plan or purpose of my 
own, the expression of my views has been requested by yourself, and its wider use has 
been deemed advisable by one of very different preposessions, I [9/10] I ask you to 
permit me now to complete what I have said by showing what I verily believe to be 
the true key to the whole course of the Primitive Church in reference to schismatics. 
I believe it will suffice to solve all the historical difficulties I have suggested as 
connected with your views. 

(1). The truth, then, is that the ecclesiastical order of the Church was not first 
in the mind of the Primitive Church. The first thing was the Faith of Christ in its 
integrity. Even Holy Scripture, and the Canon of Scripture, and theories of the 
inspiration of Scripture, and many theological opinions of the subordinate doctrines 
of the Scripture, and theories of ecclesiastical order, were all subordinate to the one 
great thing which was to hold and teach the grand facts of the Fa7th of CHRIST, as they 
had been delivered to the Churches of CHRIST all the world over. To the extension of 
this Faith where it as yet was not; and to the restoration of its purity where it had been, 
ort was thought to be, corrupted, every other preference or consideration was 
subordinated. Hence, observe, that the apostolical descent of the ministry of orthodox 
Churches was never questioned by their sister Churches. When the Faith was right, 
the apostolic pedigree was always taken for granted. Catholicity of Faith presupposed 
Apostolicity of Order. 

(2). In the heresies and schisms which rent and vexed the Church we find the 
same invariable exaltation of the Faith beyond all lesser considerations. As we have 
seen in the case of Paul of Samosata, there were certain heresies which nullified the 
whole official value of the acts of their maintainers whether they had had an apostolic 
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ordination or not. The Baptisms and the ordinations of such men Were wholly vitiated 
by the real apostasy of their pretended Christianity. Order fell with Faith. 

(3). There were heresies, however, which the Church was equally compelled to 
put down with the majesty of truth, but which were not held to vitiate the ministerial 
acts of their maintainers. Such, emphatically, were the countless shades of Arianism. 
Arianism was truly a denial of the very Godhead of our LORD CHRIST by those who 
thoroughly comprehended it; but those were few. Arianism has been truly described 
to be “the excess,” and I will call it the profane “excess, of dogmatism founded on the 
most abstract words in the most abstract region of human thought.” So subtle was it, 
that Eusebius of Nicomedia, who died an Arian, was able to reconcile his theory of 
the Godhead even with the homo-ousion of the Nicene Creed. So that, in fact, Eusebius 
of Nicomedia might have been what he was and yet have been a Bishop of our own 
Church to-day. He was, in fact, a Bishop of our own Church then. Of the innumerable 
shades of so-called Semi-Arianism it would be absurd to speak at length. One fact 
alone will suffice. The Council of Antioch, whose Canons were approved by the 
General Council of Chalcedon, was composed of Semi-Arians; yet it professed the 
utmost obedience to the Nicene Council, and its language was wholly unexceptionable. 
The truth is that there were many Arians who never comprehended their own 
Arianism; and there were many so-called Semi-Arians whose affiliations were the 
consequence of accident, association, personal preference, or personal prejudices, 
rather than of any conscious and intelligent adoption of formal heresy. Upon the 
multitude it was impossible that the far-off philosophical abstractions of Arius should 
take any real hold. Not even the profane and ribald vulgarities of his Tafa could fasten 
them in their convictions. 

[11] Obviously the case of Arius was very different from that of Paul of 
Samosata. The mere fact, which is indisputable, that one of his most powerful 
supporters might have been a Bishop of our Church to-day, so far as that particular 
heresy is concerned; and the further fact that any unbaptized Arian whatever might be 
to-day received by Baptism into any branch of our whole Anglican Communion by 
confessing his adhesion to the so-called “Apostles’ Creed,” suffices to show the world- 
wide difference between the two cases. How, then, did the Church act in the 
reconciliation of such heretics as these? Her object was first, and before all else, the 
restoration of their faith to primitive completeness and simplicity. Hence she made no 
unnecessary difficulties. The Baptism of the Arians, being always in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, was admitted as a valid Baptism. Their 
ordinations were not disputed. When they learned “the way of God more perfectly,” 
their Clergy, of whatever order, were received unhesitatingly and with the “kiss of 
Peace!”” 


“It is perfectly true, as the learned Palmer says, that “The Church is not bound to recognize the heretical ordinations of 
those who enter her communion: it has always been a matter of special favour to receive such orders, and ought only to be 
conceded for very urgent reasons. But,” to continue in the words of the same writer, “if the usual form any minister of 
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ordination appear to have been continued in sects, and thus the external part of ordination has been regularly observed, the 
Church has the power of animating this dead form with the inward grace of the divine commission; or of removing the 
impediments which had prevented that grace from descending; for this case being not specially provided for by Holy 
Scripture,” [italics mine] “it is left in the power of the Church to which Jesus Christ himself said: Whatsoever ye shall bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven!” (Palmer on the Church, Part iii Chap, vi). 

It is equally true, as the same writer insists, that even when the existence of a regular Episcopate is admitted, the 
Church has not been perfectly uniform in her practice but I cannot agree with him that “the more general custom of the 
Church appears to have been to reordain those who had been ordained in open heresy or schism.” For my purpose it 
suffices that such should not have been the universal custom. But I believe that in primitive times the general custom was 
quite the reverse of that which Palmer (hastily, as I believe, and certainly without sufficiently discriminating between 
heresy and schism), asserts it to have been. Beyond a doubt the authorities which he alleges are wholly inadequate to 
sustain his proposition. They are exceedingly few, exceedingly obscure, altogether too late and not wholly relevant. The 
nine isolated instances and the six authorities in favour of re-ordination which Palmer arrays with such apparent force, 
really owe all the force they have to his own masterly handling. Of the whole fifteen no fewer than eleven are taken from 
Morinus without any verification, as it seems, by Palmer himself. With the very limited means of reference at my 
command, I find among these eleven instances two in which the statements made are more or less gravely erroneous, not to 
speak of several other inaccuracies six, (relating to cases in which the first ordination was defective or simoniacal,) are not 
relevant to the general subject; one other I suspect to belong to the same class; another is of very questionable value; and 
the eleventh appears to me, if rightly regarded, to be rather against than for Palmer’s theory. One of the remaining four 
authorities, a letter of Balsamon, (cited by Palmer from Courayer,) I have no means of verifying; but it seems to me to have 
exactly the same bearing on the subject as the commentaries of the same Balsamon, and of Aristenus and Zonaras on the 
LXVII Apostolical Canon, which are the only three authorities directly referred to by Palmer himself. In all four of these, 
as elsewhere, he assumes that these writers mean to pronounce the ordinations of all heretics to be equally void— an 
assumption which cannot be admitted. 

Nor can we overlook the dates of the authorities given by Palmer, which, by the by, he does not give. 

1. “A Patriarch of Constantinople”. A. D. 460. 
2. The petty Council of fourteen Bishops at Saragossa. A. D. 592. 
3. Pope Stephen III. A. D. 768-771. 

4. Hincmar of Rheims. A. D. 845. 

5. Deposition of Photius. A. D. 869. 

6. Reordinations by Photius. A. D 860. 

7. Stephen VI. A. D. 896. 

8. Leo IX. A. D. 1049-1054. 

9. Council of Quedlinbourg. A. D. 1085. 

10. Council of Placentia. A. D. 1095. 

11. Lucius III. A. D. 1181. 

A glance at these dates will show how far removed they are from primitive authority. The dates of mere 
commentators are of no importance, but I may say that Zonaras lived till 1120, and that Balsamon was Patriarch of 
Constantinople from 1213 to 1215. The exact date of Aristenus I do not know. 

Moreover, it is worth noticing that, among the whole fifteen references of Palmer there are but three which 
touch the validity of orders conferred by a deposed Bishop. Of these three one is of very doubtful application: one I have 
classed as of very questionable value; and the third is the example (?) of a usurping Bishop, (Photius), whose own 
ordination was questioned, but of whose canonical deposition there is no doubt, reordaining persons already ordained by 
the Bishop in whose see he was in intruder. Such as they are, however, these references are perfectly relevant in support of 
my own position, above stated, viz: that the action of the Church in the reconciliation even of heretics, (to say nothing of 
schismatics), depended much more on the relative strength and prudence of the parties after a contest than on any settled 
rules or clearly defined principles of Canon law. 

And even in the instances in which the reordination of heretics-or schismatics was demanded, it by no means 
follows that the invalidity of their previous ordinations is thereby invariably asserted. For as Palmer rightly says, the rule 
against reordinations does not apply where there are uncertainties and doubts affecting the validity of an ordination. In such 
instances the rule of the Church is this: Non est iteratum quod certis indiciis antea non ostendtiur vere peractum; or, in 
English; one cannot be said to repeat an act which is not certainly proved to have ever actually been performed. Where 
there is reasonable doubt or un-certainty in such cases, whether the doubt arises from the obscurity of the facts, or whether 
the uncertainty is caused by ignorance on the part of those who are required to act, reordination has always been held to be 
admissible without presupposing or implying any judgment either of the facts or of the law relating to the facts. (Morinus 
de Ord. p. 109, and LeQuien, Nullité des Ord. Ang. p. 393; both quoted by Palmer wbi supra). 
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(4). The course of the Church towards mere sectarians—orthodox in Faith, 
and actually, however irregularly, possessing apostolic orders—we have already seen 
in what I have said of the VII Canon of Nicaea concerning the Cathari. 

And the provisions of that same Canon show the wisdom of her course in the 
difficult and delicate matter of /ocal jurisdiction. 1 will not dwell on this point, because it 
is amply indicated in the simple, large-minded, large-hearted rules laid down in the few 
wotds of that most sacred and most venerable Council, which, in my heart of hearts, 
I believe to have been “assembled with the Holy Ghost at Nicaea.” Therefore, it 
demands no words from me. 

VII. I come now, finally, to the sad case to which it is our most unhappy lot 
to have some voice—I mean that of the secession of our late Right Reverend Father 
in God, Bishop Cummins. It is an evidence, for which I thank God, of the true Nicene 
spirit of our whole Church, that in all our utterances, thus far, I have heard and seen 
not one word nor one act but such as savored of the spirit of Nicene charity! In this our 
Church Press—at least the High Church Press,—so often hurried into injudicious 
phrase, has earned our highest, heartiest gratitude for its sublime self-mastery. There 
has been ample room for such words as Perjury; Treachery; Ungentlemantike infidelity to 
Church and party. These words, to the honor of the Church he has repudiated and the 
party he has both forsaken and betrayed, have not been spoken. Thank God, if he has 
betrayed them, it is to their loving brethren! 

[13] But what are we to do about it? Well, at present, Nosbing. There is 
absolutely nothing to be done, except for men of mark, like yourself, to avoid 
committing themselves to positions which we may all hereafter thank God that we are 
able to abandon. I have no doubt that the unhappy schism of Bishop Cummins will 
come to an early end; although I am perfectly aware that like the schism of the 
Novatians, it may last for generations. Of one thing | am quite sure, its duration and 
its influence will depend much more upon the wisdom of the Church, than on the 
power of its own maintainers! Soon or late the thing will die. “Every plant which My 
PATHER hath not planted, shall be rooted out.” (Matt xv. 13). But whether the 
uprooted plant shall go to feed the dunghill of (1) schism, (2) heresy, and (3) infidelity; 
ot whether it shall be replanted in the garden of the LORD, CHRIST’S own true vineyard 
here on earth; will depend much more on men like you and me than on any dreams or 
notions of poor Bishop Cummins. 

You will perhaps ask me to apply the VIII Canon of Nicaea to the case of 
Bishop Cummins as it stands to-day. It is somewhat premature, perhaps, to do so; but 
I will do it. Suppose Bishop Cummins to apply for readmission to the Church. Under 
the VIII Canon of Nicaea we ate at liberty to recetve him, according to the facts. What 
are the facts? These: 

(I). 1. He zs a Bishop. 

2. By his own act he is not Assistant Bishop of Kentucky; (though I would 
counsel the Church in Kentucky and elsewhere, by all means to waive this fact and to 
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stay all proceedings if Bishop Cummins should return within the six months 
canonically allowed by Canon 8 of Title II, of our provincial Digest of Canons). 

After that date he must be received as a Bishop, with the name, honor and 
privileges of a Bishop without jurisdiction; in short, into precisely the same position 
and privileges now enjoyed by our Reverend Fathers in God, Bishop Payne, and 
Bishop Southgate. Moreover, it is within the power of the Church to make him eligible 
to the Episcopate of any Diocese which may desire him for their Bishop. 

(2). I regret as much as any man can regret certain defects in our present 
Canons, which have led to certain defects in our canonical procedures in this case; for, 
one day or another, they may lead to difficulties which may probably vex the Church. 
These, however, I pass over; as I also pass over the suggested possibility that Bishop 
Cummins may join in the consecration of one or many Methodist Bishops. Such an 
event might in the end lead to serious complications; and some High Churchmen 
might be glad to scoff at such irregularity in the obtaining of Apostolic Orders by the 
Methodists. For my own part, I should feel quite differently, if I could believe that 
they did in such a way really recetve the Apostolic Commission. But, in spite of all that 
I have thus far said, I do not believe that the grace of Holy Orders can be obtained in 
any such way for a sect which rejects them and denies them: and 1 believe that the great 
Methodist Body would not condescend to such a step. If they really care for Holy 
Orders, they can get them at a fat less price than that would be. However, this is a 
question, not for you and me, whose heads are growing grey, if not with years, at least 
with care for Christ’s Church and Christ’s people. It may come to our children 
hereafter. 

[14] 3). The one question, thus far, for us. is the pretended consecration as 
Dr. Cheney as Bishop of Nowhere—a rather small jurisdiction. For many reasons, quite 
satisfactory to myself and to other Churchmen, High and Low, who are likely to live 
as long as Dr. Cheney, that consecration is believed to be utterly void. Still, Dr. Cheney 
is a Priest, and as such can be permitted to return to the Church with all the right, and 
privilege, appertains to his priestly order. But if he and Bishop Cummins, should insist 
upon the point that his Episcopal rank must be conceded, I see no objection to that. 
Let him by all means have the name of Bishop, and be styled Right Reverend: provided 
however, that he shall never be eligible to a Diocesan or Missionary Bishopric; that he 
shall never ordain; and that he shall mever join in the Consecration of a Bishop, unless 
there shall be at least three regular Bishops present and assisting. Thus much is due to 
the Church’s own law, and to the position in which Dr. Cheney, by his own act and 
that of Bishop Cummins, has placed himself. Confirmation rests on very different 
grounds. I believe that Dr. Cheney might be very properly permitted to confirm, in 
any Diocese, provided he were so authorized by the Bishop of that Diocese: and so, 
in effect or even in name, he might be a Suffragan Bishop; ordination being, of course 
reserved to his Diocesan. 
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VIII. You will not fail to observe, my dear brother, that in what I have written 
I have closely confined myself to the points contained in your letter of inquiry. Into 
the doctrine of Holy Orders I have not entered. I have not even distinguished between 
the mission given by ordination and the jurisdiction to which that mission is an essential 
prerequisite. I have avoided all Canons of Councils not universally received. I have 
made use of no modern Canonists whatever—not even the illustrious Van Espen.’ I 
have excluded the whole subject of “irregularity,” because, though that is a very useful 
word, and (I will add) a very simple word, it is not at all an ancient word, and is quite 
strange to the ears of most of our own “Canonists.” And there is another very serious 
matter of which I have not spoken though it will not long, I fear, be left in silence. 

Even within the narrow range to which I have confined myself, I fear you may 
find signs of rapid writing. Rapid writing, however, by no means implies hasty thinking; 
and God only knows how much of earnest thought, how much of studious 
investigation, how much of deep and tender solicitude, have been caused to many of 
us by the impetuous and wayward action of the unhappy man who would make the 
rightful freedom of his brethren an offence against himself. Even of him and his small 
handful of misguided followers we are little likely to think hastily. One lesson we shall 
surely learn from them—not to act hastily, impulsively, and inconsiderately; vainly 
imagining that “the LORD has put into our hearts” something which savours more of 
childish spleen than of the blessed inspiration of the SPIRIT OF PEACE. 

And I am bold to say that in whatever God’s future providence shall open to 
be done concerning him, or them, or their unhappy schism, the leaders of the Church 
will be and must be the old trusted leaders of the Low Church school. They can deal 
with this whole matter as no other men can deal [14/15] with it. Their faithfulness to 
evangelical truth not even Bishop Cummins dares to question. Their loving loyalty to 
the Church no man dare doubt. Not to name Bishops, who will question the fidelity 
of Tyng, or Schenck, or Vinton, or Goodwin, or Hare, or Nicholson, or Andrews, or 
Peterkin, (Nomina venerabilia, et clara, et caral) ot any of their school? Such men as these 
must guide the councils of the Church in this whole matter. Not that their brethren of 
the other wing will fall into the rear and silently look on while even men like these lay 
down the law to us. Not at all. That there will be differences of opinion, is inevitable. 
That there will be warm debate, nay hot debate, many a time is very likely. Truth to 
tell, I rather like the prospect! There was “much disputing” in a certain venerable 
Council somewhere about Anno Domini 41 or 43. Party lines were very strongly drawn 
upon a subject of infinitely greater moment than any that is now said in inflated 
phraseology to " disturb our peace.” That “much disputing” cleared the overheated 
air, and lo the “Apostles, Elders and Brethren” came at last to marvellous unanimity. 
There is a good deal of human nature in people, even in Apostles, Bishops, Elders, 


* This paragraph does not, of course, apply to the foot notes which have been written since the letter itself was sent to the 
printer. 
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and Brethren; and the love of battle—not of snarling strife—is a strong instinct in all 
noble natures. We have an abundance of such natures tingling with the strong blood 
of our Anglo-Saxon heritage, and trained in that unconquerable love of truth which is 
the highest glory of our Anglican Communion. “Much disputing,” then, is very likely 
to take place, as it will always do when generous, truth-loving men are striving for the 
highest truth and the most noble action. Such disputing makes men love each other. 
Such disputing, and such only, can arise on any subject in “this Church.” 

[16] If, in what I have written there is anything which may be of service to you 
in your more elaborate study of this grave subject, I shall have achieved the sole 
original purpose of this letter; and if there is aught to quiet apprehension in the minds 
of our reverend and honored brethren of the Low Church school, then they will owe 
to it the teachings of those Undisputed General Councils, which have had so recently, 
the full adhesion of our whole Anglican Episcopate. As I wrote recently to Bishop 
Bedell, of Ohio, (whose plan for the division of his overgrown jurisdiction commands 
not merely the approbation, but the admiring astonishment of those who love the old 
ways of the Church), I would affectionately commend the Undisputed General 
Councils to the loving study of our Evangelical Clergy and our learned Laity. These 
venerable Councils speak only of “CHRIST and the Church,” even as we would all 
desire to speak. And, to repeat the words used in my letter to Bishop Bedell, he who 
reads the doctrines of those Councils will learn that the truest Evangelical is the truest 
Catholic. It follows, of necessity, that every Catholic is, ex mecessitate, an 
uncompromising Evangelical! 


*T most sincerely trust, nevertheless, that this subject may not be agitated in our approaching General Convention. That is a 
legislative body; and the time for legislation is not yet come. Moreover, this is a matter which requires judicial 
investigation and, as such, might better be referred to the Constitutional Commission proposed by Bishop Coxe than 
discussed in the Convention itself. 

There are rumors in the air that our Right Reverend Fathers of the Upper House intend to do “something” all by 
themselves. I trust that there is no such purpose: for if ever there was a time, it is now when “our strength is to sit still.” 
Besides, I should regret to see the just power of the Episcopate wasted in futile efforts that display weakness or at least not 
strength. In 1868 a number of the Bishops “did something” by themselves which, most assuredly had no such influence as 
they intended. In 1871 the House of Bishops again “did something” which was to heal all the difficulties of our Low 
Church Brethren. Has it had that excellent effect? Even the House of Bishops, unless they have the Church’s heart with 
them are powerless. I believe it to be true that there is Nulla ecclesia sine Episcopo: but I hold it to be equally true to 
declare Verum esse nullum Episcopatum sine ecclesia. 

What we do need from the Bishops now and always, is their loving, fatherly counsels (and when need may so 
require, their tenderest intreaties as well as godly admonitions) to the extreme men on both sides of our house, to “love the 
brotherhood” and to deny themselves, for Christ’s sake, anything, however innocent, which gives “offence” or even 
disquietude to other brethren. 

The paternal influence of Bishops is their greatest power. Its exercise is their most peerless privilege. The grace 
to use it wisely, calmly, gently, is their heavenliest endowment were, at last, is the reserved force of the Church; and I 
believe, if it were brought to bear for one year by our whole Episcopate, the foolish things of one side and the foolish 
thoughts of the other might be made to disappear like morning dew. May we have more such manly and fatherly letters as 
those of Bishop Johns and Bishop Whittingham. They will do everybody good, and nothing but good. Only, it occurs to me 
to ask why some of the same sort of truly godly counsel should not be administered, and in the same way, to the extreme 
men on the other side from Mr. Latané. It does seem to me that a little of the condiment which well applied to the anser 
feminina might go with the anser masculus as well. 
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GOD give us grace, through Jesus Christ, our Lord, and by the inspiration of 
His HOLyY SPIRIT, to love His Church; to love His Faith; to love “all who profess and 
call themselves” by His Name; and to love each other! 


Iam, Dear Dr. 
Your loving Brother, 
JOHN FULTON. 


MOBILE, MARCH 20th, 1874. 


